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PREFACE. 

The Rules referred to in the ensuing notes will be found in 
Appendix A. 

I have used Booth's Reprint of the Folio Text, to which the 
notes are designed as a companion. That Reprint has been checked, 
as far as may be, with the Reduced Facsimile, which I have the best 
authority for regarding as less accurate. The concurrence of the two 
with respect to such matters as the existence of italicised colons may, 
I think, be regarded as conclusive. 

I am glad to avail myself again of permission to use the line- 
numbering of the Oxford Shakespeare. 

I take this opportunity of thanking those who have encouraged 
me to proceed with this series. The mention of their names might 
be misinterpreted. None the less have I a deep sense qf obligation 
for their kindness. 

A. E. T. 



MEASURE, 

For Measure. 

For comma see Rule IV. 



ACT L 

Scene i. 

3. The prominent position of the word *' Government 'V which- 
is further emphasised by its initial capital, suggests that the ensuing 
demonstratives (" that " in 6 and 8) will point to it. For comma 
after " Government " see Rule III. 

5. *' 1 am put to know ". This phrase may have had its 
origin in the manage of horses, for Bailey informs us that ** To Put a 
horse (with Horsemen) signifies to break or manage him ". 

7. " My strength can give you " : /.^. simply " I have power to 
give you ". 

7-9« ** Then no more remaines But that, to your sufficiency, 
as your worth is able, And let them worke ". '* that " as in 6< 
refers to ** Government "^ (3,), while "your sufficiency "^ recalls "your 
owne Science " (5). The alliance of Escalus' Science with a share in 
the actual Government will tend ta the satisfactory working of the 
properties of Government, to which I take "them" to refer, an 
antithesis being intended between the unfolding of them and their 
practical application. For comma after ** that " see Rule I., the 
direct line of construction being " remaines to your sufficiency " : 
and for italicised colon after " worke ^'^ see Rule XIII. 8^ is a line 
with two extra syllables, and is metrically complete without " But 
that": see Abbott 499, and compare V. 451-2, where, the Folio 
gives four extra syllables in one line. 

1 1. " Common Justice ". This probably means Justice as 
administered in the Duke's Courts as distinguished from the inferior 
courts (see * Les Termes de la Ley ' under " Common Law "), 

13. For italicised colon after ''remember " see Rule XI IL 



14. "From which, we would not have you warpe". The 
comma after " which " is probably the comma of emphasis (Rule IV). 

15. For italicised colon after ^^ Angela " see Rule XIII. 

16. " What figure of us thinke you, he will beare '*. See 48-50, 
and note thereon. For comma after " you " see Rule I. 

21. For italicised colon after ** powre " see Rule XIII. 

28-31. For comma after ** observer" see Rule I. For semi- 
colon aUer "vertues" see Rule X "they on thee" is elliptical 
rather than grammatically incorrect. For italicised colon after '* thee " 
see Rule XIII. 

32. For comma after "we" see Rule IV. 

40. " thanks ". Compare " It is convenient that he which 
hath money lent him, and gaineth by it, should show all possible 
gratitude to him, by whose goods he is enriched" (Perkins* 
' Salvation and Damnation ' xxvii. Edition 161 2). 

42. **Hold", For omission of the object compare "Lay 
" downe, or I shall lay thee on the earth " (Lyly's * Woman in the 
Moone ' II. i). 

43. " be thou at full, our selfe "• For comma after " full " 
see Rule I. 

46. " first in question ". It is possible that there was a joint 
commission in duplicate addressed to Escalus and Angelo in that 
order : compare IV. iii. 139, where Escalus has priority of mention. 
For comma after " question " see Rule I. 

48-50. Compare " more over, we have in this realme coynes 
which be called nobles 3 as longe as they be seene to be golde, they 
be so called. But if they be counterlaicted, and made in brasse, 
coper, or other vile metal, who for the print only calleth them 
nobles ? Whereby it appereth that the estimation is in the metall, 
and nat in the printe or figure " (Elyot's * The Governour ' II. 4). 
The "angeP' was a species of "noble". For comma after "test" 
Rule III. or Rule IV. may be applied. 

78. For italicised colon after " place" see Rule XIII. 

Scene ii. 

4-5. There may be an allusion to the term " the King's Peace " 
which involves the idea of subjection : but see Grant White's 
excellent note on the Period of the Action in * Shakespeare's Scholar.' 

15-6. " the thanks-giving before meate " : certainly a mistake 
"deliberately put into the mouth of" i. Gent., and adopted by 
2. Gent, (see Cambridge note) ; hence Lucio's aiticism. Strictly, 



too, the Grace before meat should be "the Messing ^| and that 

after meat "the thanksgiving", but the distinction seems to have 

been by no means consistently preserved. For comma after 
'* meate " see Rule I. 

26-8. I. Gent, has just suggested that 2. Gent, had never been 
in the way of hearing of the religious doctrine of Grace, and Lucio 
here turns the suggestion against i. Gent., what he says amounting 
to this : — " That may well be, for if you yourself — a bird of the 
same feather — had been a frequenter of public worship and heard 
of Divine Grace, you would hardly have been the wicked villain 
you are " . For the comma after the first " Grace " see Rule IV. : 
and compare "Abstraction, is the first cogitation of committing 
sinne &c. . . Inescation, is that whereby an evill thought 
conceived, and for a time retained in the mind by delighting the 
will and affections, doth as it were, lay a baite for them to draw 
them to consent" (Perkins* ' Salvation and Damnation' XIII.); 
also "Glorification, is the perfect transforming of Saints into the 
image of the Son of God" {Ibid, XLVIII). If we wish to specialise 
further we may call it the comma of impressive definition . (See also 
' Troilus and Cressida ' I. iL 318. " Atchievement, is command"). 

31, 35. For italicised colons after " I grant " and ''I warrant 
thee " see Rule XIIL 

35-6. "a Lyst of an English Kersey". Having regard to 
Lucio's rejoinder (38-42) it may safely be assumed that this expres- 
sion is capable of being wrested so as to furnish an allusion to the 
likelihood of the presence of some disease that could be propagated 
by drinking from the same cup as the patient 

37. 'feelingly". In 'Hamlet' V. ii. 114, modern Editors 
read ••feelingly" for "sellingly" (Quarto 2), where the manuscript 
probably had " tellingly " which is a good equivalent for " feelingly '* 
as here used: compare 'As You Like It' II. i. 11. Lucio of 
course utilises the word for a quibble, as if it meant " from personal 
experience ". 

47. ''Madam Mitigaiion*\ The force of the nick-name must 
be "one who can mitigate the wrong you have done yourself". It 
is easy to see the point, if i. Gent, is free. His assumed confession 
might by her help be made to tally with fact. 

49. See on IV. vi. 9. 

55. '*A French crowne more". The force of this seems to 
be " Speaking feelingly again ! you allude to your French crown ". 
Lucio affects to take i. Gent, to mean that he (i. Gent.) has spent 
more than three thousand dollars a year at Mistris Over-don's 
establishment, and there is therefore a play upon the word " I " (54)^ 
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57' **I ^^ sound". This effectually disposes of the attribution 
of "1 have purchased as many diseases &c" (48-9). to i. Gent., 
which is affected by some modern editors. For comma after 
" error " see Rule V. 

65-6. ** was worth five thousand of you all " . This is probably 
a tribute to Claudio's devotion to Juliet (157) as contrasted with 
Lucio's desertion of Kate Keepe-downe (III, ii. 215-9). The 
Folio's placing of ^^ Enter Bawde^* is clearly correct, for she has 
overheard the conversation about the '* three thousand DoUours a 
yeare ". For comma after ** prison " see Rule VIII. 

73-4. "within these three daies his head to be chop'd off". 
This is an important indication of the time occupied by the course 
of the drama. It will be shown that Claudio's supposed execution 
is dated the morning of the third day after the sentence. See 
Appendix B. 

75. "after all this fooling". The frivolity of the preceding 
conversation acts as a foil to set off Lucio's immediate sobrification 
at the sad news. 

^S. For the semi-colon after "war" see Rule XII., and 
compare II. ii. 60. 

96. " Groping for Trowts, in a peculiar River " , Pompey's 
own employment had, as it were, to do with a common River. In 
Poweh's Treatise on *The Ancient Courts of Leet' (1642), among 
the matters there inquirable and presentable is mentioned *' Taking 
fish out of a pond, stewes, or truncks, or any place set a part for a 
man's private propertie, and not in a common river " Groping for 
trout is the same as tickling for trout, as to which see Wood's 
Natural History. 

99. " a woman with maid "• Pompey is either prophesying, 
or perhaps he simply means " you must add woman to maid " : 
the expression being forced, in either alternative, for the sake of 
antithesis. 

103. "All howses in the Suburbs": a sufficient indication of 
the busmess carried on in them. Compare 'The Epistle Dedicatorie * 
of Brathwaite's * Strappado for the Divell' (1615), where "Suburbes 
Traders" are mentioned next to ** Panders": also "the Private 
Puncke (otherwise called one that boords in London)" (Decker's 
* Seven Deadly Sinnes', Arber's reprint, p. 27): and the quotation 
given in the note on II. i. 96. 

107. For italicised colon after "seed" see Rule XIII. 

("SCENA TeRTIA"). 

125. **Scena Tertia" here opens in the Folio: no doubt, 
because the stage is empty for a few moments, Lucio and his com- 



panions having clearly quitted it (87) in order to **leame the truth ", 
and Mistris Over-don and Pompey, in fear of the Officers of the Law, 
naturally making themselves scarce at their approach. 

129-32. "the demy-god (Authority)". The application of 
'Psalm * Ixxxii. 6 ("I have said, Ye are gods") to magistrates was a 
commonplace with Elizabethan Divines. Compare '* Magistrates are 
gods, because they are Vice-gerents placed in the roome of the true 
God, to goveme their subjects " (Perkins on * The Symbole or Creed 
of the Apostles ') : see also Henry Smith's * Magistrates Scripture '. 
To ** make us pay downe . . by waight The words of heaven " 
is ** to fulfil to the uttermost the words of heaven ", the substance of 
which follows the semi-colon (Rule XI.) : the substance as stated 
including what those words can be made to involve as well as what 
they actually express (see * Romans' ix. 15), and this, I believe, is 
the force of the expression ** by waight " ; it is no mere fulfilling of 
the letter, in which " mercy " is prominent. " for our offence " : i.e. 
**for our offences"; compare Abbott 471. The conduct of "the 
demy-god (Authority) " is contrasted with what the mercy of Heaven 
has effected ** for our offences " ; see * Romans ' iv. 25, and Inf. II. ii. 
74-5. "still 'tis just" has a tinge of sarcasm. Claudio feels — and 
justly — that he is infinitely less blameworthy than many another who 
has escaped the penalty — a thought which is present to Escalus 
in II. i. 39-40 ("Some run from brakes of Iron, and answere none. 
And some condemned for a fault alone ") : and yet " the demy-god " 
sees no injustice in singling him out as an example (compare I. iv. 
67-8) for the extreme penalty. For "(soe)" compare * All's Well, 
that Ends Well', II. iii. 136 ("Vilenesse is so "). 

134-7. We have here three sentences in 'close connection 
separated by commas (Rule V.), viz. (a) " From too much liberty ", 

(b) " (my Lucio) Liberty As surfet is the father of much fast ", and 

(c) " So every Scope by the immoderate use Turnes to restraint "• 
The personal appeal ** (my Lucio) " fitly introduces the friendly 
admonition. The initial capital marks the emphasis with which 
" Liberty " is to be delivered " Not only surfeit but Liberty also is 
followed by fast. The inductive conclusion (c) is arrived at, not by 
a single instance, but by the two instances of "Liberty" and 
"surfet". 

137-9. "pursue Like Rats that ravyn downe their proper Bane, 
a thirsty evil " : see Rule 1. For " thirsty " see Abbott 3. 

141. For italicised colon after "Creditors " see Rule XIII. 

143. "foppery". In * Merchant of Venice' (II. v. 35) this 
word is applied to a masquerade, and in * Merry Wives of Windsor ' 
(V. v. 134) to the imitation Fairies that imposed upon Falstaff. " the 
foppery of freedome" may, therefore, well mean ''this freedom which 
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you make out to be a restraint in disguise, for you say that restraint 
is its consequence *\ 

143-4. " the mortality of imprisonment ". The idea of " mor- 
tality " is caught up from Claudio's " when we drinke, we die" (139). 
If what Claudio says is true, Lucio might as well send for his Creditors 
at once, but this would resemble the conduct of the rats " that ravyn 
downe their proper Bane ", for the consequent imprisonment would 
be as bad as death to his liberty-loving nature — On the whole he 
prefers the foppery. 

158. "denunciation". Minsheu under "Banes of Matri- 
mony " gives " Publicatio vel denunciatio matrimonii ". 

1 60-1. "for propogation of a Dowre Remaining in the Coffer 
of her friends ". " Dowre " seems here to be derived from the " dos " 
of the Civilians : " by the Civill Law, instruments are made before 
marriage, which containe the quantitie of the wives dowrie,or substance 
brought to her husband, that he, having the use of it, during marriage, 
may, after certaine deductions, restore it againe to his wives Heires 
or friends, after marriage dissolved " (CowelFs 'Interpreter', 1637). 
" propogation " (if not Shakespeare's spelling) is an instance of the 
written "a" being taken for "o". Though all sorts of fanciful 
meanings have been canvassed for this word, I prefer to rely upon its 
original signification of a process of increase whereby a new plant is 
brought into existence, involving, sooner or later, actual severance 
from the parent plant, of which the new one was formerly a part. 
The " Dowre " has to be severed from the Coffer of the friends. 

165. "With character too grosse, is writ on Juliet". See 
Rule I. 

166. "With childe, perhaps ". There is a touch of assumed 
innocence about this " perhaps *\ 

169. " Or whether that the body publique, be ". See Rule IV. 
or Rule IX. 

17 1-2. "Who newly in the Seate, that it may know He can 
command ; lets it strait feele the spur". See Rule II. 

178. " nineteene ": in iii. 21 the period is stated to have been 
" foureteene yeares ", the discrepancy arising from the writing of the 
numerals. 

187. For italicised colon after " service " see Rule XIII. 

194. "a prone and spe^chlesse dialect": because it does not 
wait to make its meaning known by speech. 

200. For italicised colon after " imposition " see Rule XIII. 

202. " ticke-tacke " : "a game at tables, so called of the sudden 
removing of the men " (Minsheu)* 



Scene iii. 

(" Scena Quarta ") 

3. The comma after " why " denotes emphasis (Rule IV.), the 
word " why " being equivalent to ** the real reason why ", in contrast 
with the supposition of Frier Thomas. ** in idle price *' is treated as 
an interposition. See Rule I. 

10. ** Where youth, and cost, witlesse bravery keepes " ; i.e., 
"where youth and cost keep up their silly ostentation." The 
peculiarity that has caused such consternation amongst editors 
as to make them resort to the feeble device of inserting '*and" 
before *< witlesse " is that the line presents trochees in the third and 
fourth feet, ** bravery " being a trisyllable. For comma between 
" cost " and ** witlesse " see Rule III. 

2 1 . For comma after " yeares " see Rule I. The duke com- 
pares himself— not the Laws — to the Lion : the enforcement of the 
Laws to the Lion going out to prey. For ** let slip " compare : — 
** An act for redress of certain abuses used in painting was read the 
third time. It was moved by Sir George Moore and some others 
that the Bill might be let slip " (D'Ewes* 'Journals ', p. 680 of 1682 
edition). And for general illustration see extract from the same 
authority quoted in the note on II. i. 39. 

26. For ellipsis of "is" after "rod", compare I. ii. 73-4 
("his head to be chop'd off"), and see Abbott 403. 

29. " And libertie, plucks Justice by the nose ". See Rule IV. 

43. " To do in slander " means " to give a slanderous repre- 
sentation of", and governs "my nature". Compare *Timon of 
Athens ' IV. iii. 44 (" Come damn'd Earth, Thou common whore of 
Mankinde, that puttes oddes Among the rout of Nations, I will make 
thee Do thy right Nature '*). For ** To " see Abbott 416. 

47. "beare". If emendation were necessary, it would be 
better to read "beare it" than "beare me": compare 'Julius Caesar' 
IL i. 226-7 (** But beare it as our Roman Actors do, With untyr'd 
Spirits, and formall Constancie "). 

48-9. '' Moe reasons for this action At our more leysure, shall 
I render you ". See Rule I. 

50. " precise ". Compare Smith's * Magistrates Scripture ' : — 
** This is the religion of these times, they " (i.e. Magistrates) " feare 
nothing more than to be counted too precise: but God doth call 
them more than precise, for hee calles them Gods : of all men they 
should not forget his name **. So Philips, who held forth in Saint 
Saviors in Souihwarke (reported by Yelverton, p. 106) " John for his 
austeritie b a divell, (for the world ever hated precisenesse)*'. 
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53-4- ** hence shall we see If power change purpose : what 
our Seemers be ". If we punctuate with some modern editors, we 
are bound to accept as a corollary that (in the duke's opinion) " if 
power do not change purpose, we shall not see what our Seemers 
be ", which is absurd. ** what our Seemers be " is a second object 
to the verb " see ", and as it further unfolds the Duke's meaning a 
colon is placed before it (Rule XI). ** If " is equivalent to " whether ". 

Scene iv. 
(" Scena Quinta "). 

7, 14, 17, 24. For italicised colons after ** It is a mans voice", 
" He cals againe ", " no lesse ", and ** Gentle and faire ", see Rule 
XIII. 

25. "not to be weary with you; he's in prison". For the 
semi-colon compare the use of the colon in V. 93, and see Rule XL 

27. " For that, which ". See Abbott 394. 

28. For italicised colon after "in thankes " see Rule XIII. 

33. For comma after "Tongue" see Rule IV. The phrase 
** Tongue, far from heart" was probably suggested by "she" (nature) 
" hath placed it " (the tongue) " farre from the heart, that it should 
not utter that which the heart had conceived " (* Euphues ', p. 146 
of Arber's Reprint). For colon after " heart " see Rule II. : and 
note italicised colon after " so " (Rule XIII.). 

39-44. For italicised colon after " grow full " and after 
" teeming foyson " see Rule XIII. It seems quite in keeping that 
Lucio's choicest flowers of speech should be larded with notes of 
exclamation. For comma after " seednes " see Rule I. The initial 
capital in "Tilth" indicates metaphor : compare "Seate" (I. ii. 171), 
" Trade " (III. i. 147), and " Quest " (IV. i. 63). 

54. We may either take " giving-out " to be an instance of a 
hyphen in print representing " s " in manuscript, in which case the 
the comma after " out " will indicate emphasis (Rule IV.) ; or we 
may take such comma to represent "s " in the manuscript, for it is 
quite possible that Shakespeare formed the plural " giving-outs ". 
See Abbott 338 for the casualties to which the letter " s " is liable. 

60. "rebate". Minsheu gives "Rabattre" as the French 
equivalent. Compare " But at last this great and laborious worke of 
the City of God^ was ended in two and twenty bookes, of which the 
five first rebate the edge of their erronious opinions, &c ". (* The 
Argument of the second booke of the Retractations of Saint Au- 
gustine ' prefixed to Uealey's version of * The Citie of God ', edition 
1620). 
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6i. '* With profits of the minde : Studie, and fast *'. For colon 
see Rule XL For absence of stop after ** fast " see Rule XIV. 

65. "Under whose heavy sence". For "sence" compare 
*'and for that every one of these Vertuosi defended their own 
Opinion as the best ; to the end that so great a difference might be 
quietly decided, they joyned unanimously in this resolution ; that 
they would all of them personally appear before the most Illustrious 
Venetian Liberty, to whom they would first make known their several 
senses, and would afterwards acquiesce in her judgement*' ('Adver- 
tisements From Parnassus ', Monmouth's translation, Edition 1669, 
pp. 6.7). 

66. For italicised colon after ** forfeit " see Rule XIII. 

72. "Doth he so, Seeke his life?" For comma after ** so " 
see Rule I. 

82. For comma after '* petitions " see Rule IV. or Rule IX. 

2t^, " soone at night ". Under " soone " Minsheu refers us to 
"Evening". Arrowsmith quotes from Gil's * Logonomia Anglica' 
(1619) '' Quickly cito, sooner citior aut citius, soonest citissimus aut 
citissime, nam * soon ' hodie apud plurimos significat ad primam 
vesperam, olim cito". 

ACT II. 

Scene i. 

6. " fall ". Probably there is an ellipsis of " the knife " which 
is sufficiently suggested by ** keene " and " cut " (5). We may then 
illustrate by comparing * As You Like It ' III. v. 5 (" Falls not the 
axe"). 

7. For comma after " save " see Rule I. " had a most noble 
father " : compare ** there my fathers grave Did utter forth a voice " 
(III. i. 84-5); and "the most gentle Claudio'' (IV. ii. 75). The 
comma after " father" indicates the rapidity with which Escalus sees 
that the reference to Claudio's father may be made to tell against 
Claudio, and hastens to substitute a strong argumentum ad hotninem 
(Rule v.). 

15. " Er'd in this point ". Bailey informs us that " a horse is 
said to make a point when working upon volts, he does not observe 
the round regularly, but putting a little out of his ordinary ground, 
makes a sort of angle or point by his circular tread ". " the Law "9 
therefore, in the next line may be likened to the bit or curb, as in I. 
iii. 20. For " which " see on I. iv. 27. 

34. '^ by nine to morrow morning " : /.^., the morning after the 
sentence. 
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37- For italicised colon after " well " and after ** all " see 
Rule XIII. 

38. ** Some rise by sinne^ and some by vertue falV\ The italics 
show that this is a ** maxime ** : compare * Troilus and Cressida ' 
I. ii. 317-8. The italicised colon after ** fall** is probably attracted 
by the preceding italics (Rule XIII). 

39-40. " Ice '* is to my mind evidently a misprint for " Iron **, 
arising from the common abbreviation of the letter " n *', which is 
often denoted by a line above the preceding letter, and from the ease 
with which " r ** might be mistaken for " c ** and ** o *' for " e '*. We 
may illustrate "brakes** by comparing D*Ewes, p. 34: — "Now for 
the handsome bridling of the factions of men. I see not that a 
better way can be taken, than is used by the Horse-Master, who pro- 
videth for the good Government of his Horse, Bit, or Brakes, 
according to the tenderness or hardness of his mouth, whereunto he 
addeth a certain and well-taught hand. And like as it is very well to 
be allowed, that none other Bit or Brake should be provided for 
these Factious Folks, than by the Laws be forced ; so were it meet 
that any of that kind, be it never so sharp, should not be omitted, if 
the cause so requireth ; and this would be executed by a certain and 
well-taught hand ; for it cannot be but the winking or withdrawing 
from medling in this matter, or the remisse or loose handling thereof, 
must of necessity over-throw in time the whole fruits of all your 
Labours, etc.** We may then paraphrase " There are some whom 
even brakes of Iron cannot hold in or control; they reject such 
restraint, and prosper in spite of its rejection, for which they are not 
called to account : while others are condemned for a single lapse 
from habitual regularity **. The use of " answere ** is peculiar, since 
in relation to "brakes** it means "obey** (cf. * James * iii. 3), but in 
relation to " condemned ** it is much the same as " pay the penalty **. 
To " run from brakes of Iron ** may be further illustrated by — " Who 
letteth not loose the raines to his affections, and suffereth not his will 
to take the bitte in the teeth, and to runne away against the rule of 
reason?" (Barckley's *Felicitie of Man*, 1603, p. 560). 

41-44. For italicised colon after "away** and "law** see Rule 
XIII. 

589. This comes off well : here*s a wise officer **. Compare 
Decker *s Guls Horne-booke ' (Procemium) " Tush, Coslum petimus 
stuiiitia, all that are chosen Constables for their wit go not to 
heaven **. 

67-8. "professes a hot-house; which, I thinke is a very ill 
house too ". There is an " allusion '* here to the " professed houses ** 
of religious orders. Elbow may also be blundering a joke about "an 
hot-house** being "a naught house**. He subsequently (78-9) calls 
it "a naughty house **. For comma after "which ** apply Rule IV. 
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g6. "stewd prewyns ". See Decker's ' Seven Deadly Sinnes', 
p. 27 (" the Suburb-shadow of a house, where they set stewed Prunes 
befor you "). 

1 10- 1. "I could not give you three pence againe'* Pompey, 
clearly, had pretended that he had no change. For " againe " com- 
pare Hairs satires II. iv. 5-6. " Fees never lesse, never so little 
gaine, Men give a groate, and aske the rest againe '*. 

'23, 133. For italicised colon after "foole" and ^* Hallowmas " 
see Rule XIII. 

135. " Allhallond-Eve ". Perhaps the scene which Pompey is 
describing took place on this eve, for was not Froth ** cracking the 
stones of the foresaid prewyns *' ? 

144. ''a night in Russia". The discovery of a passage into 
Russia by the mouth of the River Dwina by Chancellor led to the 
formation of the Muscovia Company in Mary's reign. Camden 
writes of this Company : *' quaestuosam mercaturam exercuerunt : 
quaestuosissime autem postquam Elizabethae apud Basilidem gratia 
anno M.D.LXIX. impetrassent, ut nulli praeter Anglos ex ilia Socie- 
tate in Septentrionali Russiae parte negotiarentur " (AnnaleSy 16 15, 
p. 128 : see also Ibid. p. 499). 

187-8. The italicised colon after "caytiflfe" (Rule XIII.), the 
ordinary colon after " varlet ", and the semi-colon after ** Hannibaly^ 
seem to be in a descending scale. We might have expected a 
crescendo rather than a diminuendo^ but £lbow is no ordinary mortal. 

257-63. For absence of comma after "hang" see Rule XIV. 
The reason that the Folio has a semi-colon after " together" (258), 
and only a comma after ^^yeare" (260) and after ^' passe" (262), is 
probably the respective lengths of the protases in each case ; see also 
Rules X. and II. "after three pence a Bay " (261); Pompey means 
that the Mansion will fetch no higher annual rent than the hovel, 
owing to the operation of the Law upon the relation between supply 
and demand. For ** Bay " compare Hall's Satires V. i. 59 (" Of one 
bayes breadth, God wot, a silly cote "). " three pence " will roughly 
correspond to " half-a-crown " at the present day. 

268-9. " I shall beat you to your Tent, and prove a shrewd 
Caesar to you." See Plutarch (Skeat, p. 83): "Then Pompey, 
seeing his horsemen, from the other wing of his battle, so scattered 
and dispersed, flying away, forgat that he was any more Pompey the 
Great, which he had been before, but was rather like a man whose 
wits the gods had taken from him, beiug afraid and amazed with the 
slaughter sent from above, and so retired into his tent, speaking 
never a word, and sat there to see the end of thb battle." 
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Scene ii. 

4. For comma after " dreame " see Rule V. 

5. For absence of comma after *' Ages " see Rule XIV. 
II. For comma after " execution " see Rule I. 

40. "To fine the faults, whose fine stands in record", "in 
record " is capable of applying either to the Statute or to the judicial 
act, but the context clearly shows that it is the former that is here 
intended. The Statute having already fined the faults, it remains for 
the judge to sentence the culprit, and if the sentence is not carried 
out, the judge's office will be merely to condemn the faults, which the 
Statute has already done. There is perhaps a reminiscence of a 
discussion in Lambarde's 'Eirenarcha' (IV. 16), about Fines, where 
he condemns the mitigation of the forfeiture of a Statute " as a 
mockery of the law'', and in reference to a certain method of assessing 
a Fine, he uses the expression " for so it standeth in the statute of 
Alehouses ". 

41. For italicised colon after " Actor " see Rule XIII. In the 
reduced facsimile the colon after "Law" is italicised; in Booth's 
reprint, not. 

43. For italicised colon after " so *' see Rule XIII. 

53. " But might you doe't ". I interpret " But supposing you 
might do it." 

58-63. An indication of Isabella's agitation is lost by the 
insertion of "back" before "againe" (58). "believe this" is 
certainly not parenthetical, the construction being " believe this no 
ceremony, &c.". Angelo has just taken the position that the carrying 
out of the sentence was such a ceremony (39-41), and Isabella now 
implores him no longer to regard the matter in that light, for mercy 
becomes the great ones more than the insignia of their high positions. 
The Folio punctuation is, then, perfectly correct, if we bear in mind 
Rule v., for the comma after " longs ", and the use of the semi-colon 
which we have already met with in I. ii. 88 (Rule XII.). The effect 
of the semi-colon after " Crowne " (60) is virtually as if the poet 
had written "Not even the king's crown, much less the deputed 
sword, &c ". 

68-9. For italicised colon after " Isabell'\ and after " No ", see 
Rule XIII. 

73-5- "Why all the soules that were, were forfeit once, And he 
that might the vantage best have tooke. Found out the remedie ". 
For comma after " that were " and after " tooke " see Rule I., or 
Rule IX. " that were '* is necessarily right, Redemption having taken 
place long before any-one then living had been bom. There is an 
italicised colon after "remedie " (Rule XIII.), 
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79. " Like man new made ". Isabella's thought is " If yon 
think on what God's mercy has effected for you, you will show that 
you are animated by the same spirit of mercy, even as Adam, at his 
creation, partook oG the Divine nature by means of the breath of 
God, whereby he became a living soul." 

84-5. "even for our kitchins We kill the fowle of season." 
It nnay be of sufficient interest to mention that in 'A Breviaie 
touching the Order and Governmente of a Nobleman's House, &c.' 
(1605), the manuscript of which was purchased by Sir Joseph Banks 
at the sale of the Marquis of Donegall's Library, we read that " the 
Catore" who is lo take his directions from the "Clarcke of the 
Kittchine " is *' to inquire and looke for in the Countrie, as hee 
tiavelleCh, what dainties there bee, as younge chickines, pidgeons, or 
such like, at the first comminge of them, and likewise for fowle and 
fishe, of all sortes, according to the scasone of the yeare, &c." ; and 
the " Monthlie Table, with a DiaCorie belonginge thereunto of all 
provisions as be in seasone through the whole yeare ", there given, 
contains a special department for each month headed " These Foules 
bee nowe in seasone". Possibly "of" represents "o'th" in the 
manuscript, but emeodatioD is not essential. 

90. For absence of stop after "slept" see Rule XIY. 

92. "If the first, that did th' Edict infringe". There is no 
defect of metre, if 00 pause is made between this and the preceding 
line, as indeed the absence of a comma after "evill" (91) may 
indicate. Compare IV. i. 36-8, iii. 95-6, V. 306-12. 

99. " But here they live to end " : i.e., in the " glasse " {95), 

102, "Which a dismissed offence, would after gaule ". For 
comma after "offence" see Rule IV. or Rule IX.: and apply 
Rule XIV. for the absence of a stop after " gaule ". 

115-7, Compare the opening stanzas of 'His De&ance to 
Envie " prefixed to Hall's Satires. 

1 20. " glassie " imports the ideas of (a) brittleness, and (b) the 
insubstantiality of an image in a mirror: compare iv. 126-7. The 
idea of a mirror suggests mimicry, and hence wc arrive at the figure 
of the Ape. 

laz. "splcenes". Compare the Latin couplet: — "Cor sapit 
et pulrao loquitur, fel commovet Iras : Splen ridere facil, cogit amare 
jecur ". For comma sec Rule I. 

r23. "Would all themselves laugh mortall": i.e., "would 
simply laugh themselves to death " ; there could be no other result. 

135, " Hee's comming " : ('.«., " He's comming to your call." 

1 36. " We cannot weigh our brother with our sclfe ". " We " 
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carries on the personal pronoun in ''our spleenes" {122}. An 
excellent suggestion of a friend, according to which ** We *' is what 
is sometimes called '' the royal We " or '' the We of authority ", used 
ironically, is worth consideration, and receives some support from the 
singular " our selfe " (compare I. i. 43), and from '' Why doe you 
put these sayings upon me?" (133). Isabella's first illustration has, 
however, rather reference to Angelo's saintliness than his position of 
authority. For the comma after " selfe " see Rule V. 

127-31. Luther has something like the sentiments Isabella here 
expresses: — "When two men do one thing, in the one it is com- 
mendable, and in the other it is reproved. But when Christ and 
Paul do reprove, it is done with singular vertue and commendation : 
but when a private man shall do the like, it is in him a great vice *' 
(' Galathians ', Edition 1602, FoL 93, a). 

132. "Art avis*d o' that? more on 't" : /.^., "if thou knowest 
that, thou knowest more of the same quality, which do not keep 
back." 

136. "skins". Compare ^Hamlet, III. iv. 147-9: — ^** It will 
but skin and filme the Ulcerous place, Whil'st ranke Corruption, 
mining all within. Infects unseene." 

141-2. '^and 'tis such sence That my Sence breeds with it." 
Could a clearer instance be found of the importance of regarding 
initial Capitals? "sence" here means "good sense ", while "Sence" 
means " sensual feeling "• So where the word appears again in the 
present scene in the latter signification (169), ^e initial capital is 
maintained. 

144. "I will bethinke me: come againe to morrow". It is 
important to remember that the Provost is present (26, 125), and 
that these words amount to a postponement of Claudio's execution, 
which Angelo had originally resolved should take place " by nine to 
morrow morning " (i. 34). 

146. " How? bribe me?" So Henry Smith, in * The Magis- 
trates Scripture ' : — " as Nehemiah said when he was tempted to flie. 
Should such a man as I flie? so when they " (/>., Magistrates) "are 
tempted with bribes, should such a man as I take bribes ?" 

149-55. The eulogy of Wisdom in 'Job' xxviii. 12-19 is not 
without influence on this passage, " tested gold " representing the 
"fine gold" of Scripture. In "prayers .... from fasting 
Maides " there is probably a reminiscence of 'Tobit ' xii. 8 ("Prayer 
is good with fasting") ; and of the Homily ' Of Fasting ' (" Fasting 
thus used with prayer is of great efficacy "). 

I59L* '' Where prayers crosse " : Compare iv. 1-7. 
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175. For italicised colon after 'Met her brother live" see 
Rale XIIL 

184. ** Art, and Natare ** is explanatory of '' double ", standing 
in a kind of apposition to " double vigor "• The form of expression 
is really the same as in the following sentence from Overbury*s 
'Characters': — ''An Hypocrite is a gilded pill, composed of two 
vertuous ingredients, naturall dishonesty, and artificiall dissimu- 
lation ", where however the construction stands out clearer by the 
use of italics, the function of which is, doubtless, discharged in our 
passage by the initial Capitals. For the comma after "Art" see 
Rule IV. : for the absence of comma after " Nature ", Rule XIV, 

Scene iii. 

11-12. "flawes", "blisterd". For the association compare 
" A Southwest blow on yee. And blister you all ore " (' Tempest ' I. 
ii. 323-4). 

16. " As I do thinke to morrow ". See on ii. 144. We have 
now reached the morning after the sentence. The Provost thinks 
the postponement is only for one day. 

17. For comma after " for you " see Rule V. 

30. " but least you do repent " : i>.| " but so that you do not 
repent"; or "least" maybe used imperatively on the analogy of 
' Genesis ' iii. 22. 

33. " spare heaven " : />., " spare to grieve heaven ", and not 
" spare to offend heaven ". One prominent note of this drama is the 
contrast between the mercifulness of Heaven and the severity of 
human authority. Compare I. ii. 129-32, and Isabella's speeches in 
the preceding scene. It should also be noted that at the " phan- 
tastique tricks" played by man ''drest in a little brief authoritie " the 
Angels are not angry, but " weepe ". True repentance is a recipro" 
cation of Heaven's love. 

40-2. " Must die to morrow? oh injurious LiOve That respits 
me a life, whose very comfort Is still a dying horror". "Love" 
(note the initial capital) is the Love of Heaven to which the Duke 
has refened (see preceding note), and of which he is, in his assumed 
character, the spokesman. In that character he is also " a man of 
comfort " (IV. i. 10). " comfort " is explained by the " instruction " 
(38), which the Duke is about to administer to Claudio, while the 
word also covers the idea of the respite for another day. " me " will, 
then, be the dative (Arrowsmith), and not the objective, the life 
respited being Claudio's, whose execution Angelo has agreed to 
postpone. But " me " is something more than a mere datrvus ethicus. 

B— 2 
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Accentuated as it is, it implies the self-identification of Juliet with 
her lover. It is not for nothing that Shakespeare has given her the 
name ot Romeo's bride. The "comfort" will be "still a dying 
horror" — a prolongation of the death agony — for it will still be 
associated with the certainty of execution. One advantage of this 
interpretation is that it makes the passage a foreshadowing of the 
thrilling exhibition of the " dying horror " which Claudio is to give 
in III. i., and welds the present scene, firmly, into the structure of 
the drama. If " comfort " is taken to refer to the Duke's counsel to 
Juliet, or to his announcement to her of the postponement of the 
execution, "me" will be the objective, and we must understand 
Juliet to mean that it would be kinder in Heaven to terminate her 
life at once, since the comfort it extends to that life is still accom- 
panied with the horrible prospect of Claudio's execution — an inter- 
pretation which, I submit, is comparatively weak, and would hardly 
justify the insertion of this scene, the main object of which, from the 
artistic point of view, is to maintain the centrality of Claudio's 
dreadful position, while at the same time it indicates the misery in 
which his execution would involve Juliet by way of suggestion rather 
than by way of a direct expression which might savour of selfishness. 
Comfort for Claudio is the subject of general yearning : Juliet only 
regards herself as identified with him. She appears again at the end 
of the play, but to speak never a word. We know she is abundantly 
satisfied that Claudio's doom is averted, for she has already in this 
poignant utterance expressed her whole soul. 

42. " 'Tis pitty of him ". The Provost evidently understands, 
as Arrowsmith saw, that Juliet is monopolised by the thought of 
Claudio's " dying horror." 

Scene iv. 

8. For absence of comma after " read " see Rule XIV. 

12. " for vaine ". We should now write " for vane ". Minsheu 
gives both spellings. For the association of "plume" and "vane" 
see 'Love's Labour's Lost- IV. i. 97-8 (where the latter word is spelt 
" veine " an easy misprint for " vaine " owing to the manuscript 
formation of "e"). Shakespeare, however, as usual, does not let slip 
the opportunity for a play upon words, though this is a secondary 
matter. 

13. For omission of comma after " habit " see Rule XIV. 

20-4. Compare " my blood as the blushing Sabine maids sur- 
prised on the sodain by the souldiers of Romulus ran to the noblest 
of bloud amongst them for succour, that were in no lesse (if not 
greater daunger) so did it runne for refuge to the noblest of his 
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bloude about my heart assembled that stood in more need it selfe of 
comfort and refuge" (Nash's *Jacke Wilton', Chiswick Press, p. 113), 

For omission of comma after " heavens " (20) see Rule XIV. 

27. For italicised colon after ** revive " see Rule XIII. 

36-7. We have again an italicised colon after '' a while " and 
after "or I" (Rule XIII.) "a while": there are still two days 
(I. ii. 73-4), this scene taking place on the morning of the day after 
Claudio's sentence ; see inf. 72. 

43. There can be little doubt as to the function of the italicised 
colon after " filthy vices " (Rule XIII). 

60. For italicised colon after '^ that " see Rule XIII. 

62. " (now the voyce of the recorded Law)": see on ii. 40. 

(i^. For comma after " life " see Rule V. 

64. "charitie": an allusion to i, Peter iv. 8 ("for charitie 
shal cover the multitude of sinnes ", Bishops^ Bible). 

72. " He make it my Morne-praier *'. Compare ii. 149-55. ^^^ 
the words suggest that Angelo's soliloquy at the beginning of this 
scene was uttered after a futile attempt to engage in his morning 
devotions, and that Isabella was fresh from hers, and therefore tend 
to confirm the view of the intervention of a night since ii. (see on ii. 
144 and iii. 16). There Isabella was to come again to Angelo "at 
any time 'fore-noone" (ii. 160) on the morrow, and here we find her 
— very naturally, in her anxiety as to her brother's fate— coming at 
the earliest possible hour. 

76. "Or seeme so crafty". Compare "crafty sicke" (In- 
duction to 2. Hen. IV. 37). 

77. "Let be ignorant". It would be more likely that "it" 
should have dropped out after "Let", than "me"; but probably 
this is an instance of the ellipsis of " it " (see Abbott 404). 

81. "en-shield": formed from the old verb"shiel". Burns 
uses the noun " shiel " for " a hut ". For an interesting illustration of 
Whiter's theory 'Much Adoe about Nothing' II. i. 100-4 i^^y be 
compared. 

83. For italicised colon after "grosse" see Rule XIII. 

91. "in the losse of question". This expression is to be 
explained by the latin phrase "cadit questio ". Claudio's fate having 
been decided, the discussion on which Angelo was entering could 
not afifect it one way or other : it was useless for practical purposes. 
Such is the prima facie meaning ; but with Satanic subtilty Angelo 
also means to suggest that as the case has been disposed of by the 
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sentence, some extraordinary expedient must be resorted to if 
Claudio's doom is to be averted ; on this line he proceeds. 

95. "all-building-Law". Shakespeare, surely, wrote "all- 
beilding-Law " which would be equivalent to '^ proof against all 
attack" or ^impregnable", and harmonises sufficiently with '' Man- 
acles " (94). The written " e " was very liable to be confused with 
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98. " to let him suffer "* See Abbott 416. 

10 1. For colon after " That is " see Rule XL 

102. For comma after '^ whips " see Rule III. 

104. 'Monging". I accept with confidence the emendation 
'Hong I ", having regard to the likelihood that '' I ", as written, was 
taken for '^ g " written above the line as an abbreviation for " ing ". 

115. "of late": /.^., at the previous interview (ii). 

117. '* A merriment". Compare '^adulterie, which now is an 
ordinarie matter, and accounted a pastime and play of the better 
sort " (Barckley's 'Felicitip of Man ', 1603, p. 313). 

119. For comma after " To have " apply Rule IV. 

122-4. '' ^Ise let my brother die. If not a fedarie but onely he 
Owe, and succeed thy weaknesse". '^ fedarie" is the same as 
" feodarie ", the spelling according with the pronunciation : just as 
"feoffment" is not pronounced " fe-ofif-ment ", but "feffiment". 
"fedarie" is then "feudi possessor", the "feudum" being the estate 
of inheritance. The meaning is clearly "if the possession of, and 
succession to the weakness of which you dpeak as a sharer therein 
begin and end with him": but the word "fedarie" was chosen 
because it suggests a common tenure of frailty. For omission of 
"to" after "succeed" see Abbott 198 and 200. 

128-9. "Women? Helpe heaven; men their creation marre 
In profiting by them "• Because the " help meet " for man provided 
by Heaven has led him to mar his creation by his Fall, there is need 
for further help from Heaven. It is merely a repetition of the old 
story of man being glad to avail himself of woman, but ever ready to 
throw blame on her. 

15P. For comma after " Little honor " see Rule VIII. 

154. This Alexandrine produces magnificent effect by the 
simplest of means. 

161. "my sensual race": t\e.y "the troop or herd of my senses "• 
For " race " see * Diary of Master William Silence ' pp. 264-5, ^d 
the passage firom 'Merchant of Venice' there quoted. Angelo's 
senses or sensual fedingSi though hitherto held in, will, when given 
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the rein, behave as a race of youthful and unhandled colts in the 
hot condition of their blood. The comma after <' race " may be 
explained by Rule I. or on the analogy of Rule VII. 

1 66. ''the death". Compare (a) ''Thus my kyndenesse hathe 
he well acquyted or (as I mought saye) redoubled, deliverynge me 
from the dethe, ye, from the most cruell and paynefull deth of all 
other"; and (b) "But Gysippus perceyvinge his frende Titus 
(contrary to his expectation) to offer himselfe to the dethe, for his 
saulfp garde, more importunately cried to the senate to proc^e to 
their jugement on him that, was the very offender" ('The Governour' 
II. 12): whence it appears that though appropriate to death by 
judicial sentence (b) the phrase applied generally to any violent or 
unnatural death (a). 

168. " Answer me to morrow "• Here we have a further post- 
ponement of the execution of Claudio, "to morrow" being the 
second day after the sentence. 

171. "Say what you can; my false, ore-weighs your true". 
For semi-colon after " can " see Rule X. The comma after " false " 
is a palpable instance of Rule IV. 



ACT III. 

Scene i. 

8. '< a breath ": a thing consisting of aur, and, therefore as the 
air, " servile, &c.". 

lo-i. "That dost this habitation where thou keepst Hourely 
afflict". Hanmer's alteration ("do'' for "dost") spoils the force of 
the passage ; for it is life, which, as being in a servile relation to the 
external " skyie-influences ", is the immediate instrument of man's 
affliction, acting incessantly within him, 

20. " exists " : see Abbott 340. 

26. For semi-colon after " bowes " we may apply Rule II. or 
Rule X. 

28. The full-stop after " Friend hast thou none " is, doubtless, 
a misprint for a comma. Compare the commas after " foole " (11), 
"noble" (13), "valiant" (15), "selfe" (19), " Happie thou art not" 
(21), "certaine" (23), and "poore" (25). 

29. If the Folio reading is " fire ", it is an obvious misprint for 
" sire "• For punctuation see Rule VII. and Rule XIV. 

32. For omission of comma after " age " see Rule XIV. 
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34* '* Dreaming on both " is explained by what follows. The 
incentive for action in youth is the dream of an old age with the 
means of satisfying the wants that accompany decay; and old age is 
spent in regretfully dreaming over the blessings of youth which have 
departed. At any given moment of life we are dreaming of the 
future or of the past, or of both : with regard to the present we are 
asleep. Was Shakespeare acquainted with " Ane welcum to Eild ", 
which maybe found in Henderson's 'Little Book of Scottish Verse'? 

37. For omission of comma after ** beautie " see Rule XIV. 

41. For comma after '< oddes " see Rule IV or Rule VII. 

52. Shakespeare probably wrote '' Bring me to heare 'em 
speak " and *' 'em " being by mistake set up as '* me "» the first ^'me " 
was, by another mistake, corrected instead of the second, when it 
was discovered that something was wrong. 

59. '<To morrow you set on". This scene evidently takes 
place on the day after the further postponement of the execution 
(II. iv. 168), otherwise Isabella could not say in its course ''This 
night's the time" (99). She has probably delayed seeing her 
brother, because on second thoughts she had terrible misgivings as 
to his courage : for a further reason see Appendix B. 

64. '' If you '1 implore it ". It is clear she has not absolutely 
decided against making the sacrifice of herself, should Claudio ask it. 
See also on 98-9. 

66-8. "a restraint Through all the worlds vastiditie you had 
To a determin'd scope". ''Through" is not a mis-print for 
"Though ". What has led to the emendation has been the failure to 
realise that "had" may stand for " would have" or "should have". 
Compare "Now, could I come to her with any detection in my 
hand; my desires had instance and argument to commend them- 
selves" ( Merry Wives of Windsor" II, ii. 259-62). The meaning, 
of course, is "You would have a restraint throughout the worlds 
vastiditie", and may be illustrated by "This keeping under and this 
prison signifieth the true and spirituall terrors, whereby the conscience 
is so shut up, that in the wide world it can find no place where it may 
be in safetie. Yea as long as these terrors endure, the conscience 
feeleth such anguish and sorrow, that it thinketh heaven and earth, 
yea if they were ten times more wide and large than they are, to be 
straighter and narrower then a Mousehole " (Luther's ' Galathians ', 
fol. 1 68a.) 

76. "The sence of death is most in apprehension": so in 
'Jacke Wilton' (p. 207)9 "the feare of deaths lookes are more 
terrible then his stroake "• 
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8 1, ''flowrie tendernesse". See Puttenham on the first breach 
of the Epithalamie (' Arte of English Poesie ', Haslewood's Edition 
p. 41, Arber's pp. 65-6) and the 6 th stanza of "An EpithaUmium " 
by Christopher Brooke in 'England's Helicon': also compare the 
use of "flower" in Chapman's 'Iliads' I. iii. Isabella has used 
an argument that might serve for a bride, but Claudio would have her 
believe he is prepared to play the bridegroom's part. For the next 
two lines compare 'Anthony and Cleopatra' IV. xii. 99-101, "But 
I will bee A Bridegroome in my death, and run intoo 't As to a 
Lovers bed ". 

84. For italicised colon after " brother " see Rule XIII. 

ZZ. For punctuation see Rules IV. and XIV. 

89. "emmew " : see ' Diary of Master William Silence, p. 202. 

92. " The prenzie, Angelo ". " princely " (Folio 2) seems to be 
the best emendation of " prenzie " that has yet offered. Henry Smith 
in his ' Magistrates Scripture' treats "Princes" (Psalm Ixxxii. 7) as sy- 
nonymous with "Magistrates ", and exclaims "Oh would that princely 
spirit would once come upon them to goe before the people, which 
Moses appointed for the King's place ". The comma after * princely ' 
(Rule IV.) might indicate Ciaudio's surprise that one who was sup- 
posed to possess the " princely spirit " in an eminent degree, should 
yet be " a divell ". " princely " also seems to sort well with " gardes " 
(95)1 these being the ornamental facings of the robes of office. Since, 
however, the text cannot be regarded as settled, I would submit the 
possibility of reading *' praised " for " prenzie " in each case, which 
would furnish an allusion to ' Matthew ' xxiii. 5 ; and " gardes " (95) 
would then correspond with "phylacteries". If "praised" were 
written with a " z ", it might easily be misprinted " prenzie ". 

989. " Yes, he would giv't thee j from this rank offence So to 
offend him still". The usual interpretation of this most difficult 
passage will not hold for a moment, for Angelo has never promised 
Ciaudio's immunity for future lapses. Isabella cannot but have 
concluded from Angeio's not having prevented this interview that he 
hoped for Ciaudio's co-operation, and this thought, doubtless, under- 
lies her words here, as also "If you '1 implore it" (64). We may, 
then, either paraphrase " It is quite true ; these infamous proposals 
constitute the motive for his giving you the opportunity 10 remain in 
his black books by refusing to have anything to do with them : surely 
you cannot hesitate ". Or we may take her to mean that Angelo, in 
his eagerness to commit so rank an offence, is really guilty of the 
inconsistency of regarding Ciaudio's conduct in respect of Juliet as 
an offence, and yet wishing Claudio to commit what should be 
regarded as a fiirther offence by imploring his sister to sacrifice 
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herself. The latter interpretation is not without support from 106-8, 
and is, I think, to be preferred. For semicolon after <'thee" see 
Rule XI. 

99. ** This night's the time ". Necessarily so, if the execution 
was to take place within three days of the sentence (I. iL 73). 
Angelo certainly would not be content to set Claudio free on 
Isabella's mere promise. The present scene takes place on the 
second day after the sentence, and there, therefore^ only remains one 
night, if Claudio's doom is to be averted. 

106-8. <' Has he afifections in him, That thus can make him 
bite the Law by th' nose. When he would force it?" This sentence 
virtually serves the function of 4 protasis put interrogatively, to which 
** Sure it is no sinne &c.*' is the apodosis. To '' bite the Law by th' 
nose " is much more than to " plucke Justice by the nose " (I. iii. 29). 
It is rather to arrest violently the course of the Law. In Claudio's 
case, Angelo is, under the influence of his passions, seeking at one 
and the same moment to enforce and to arrest the Law. For 
" force " see quotation from D'Ewes given in note on IL i. 39-40. 

109. ''The deadly seven". It is this reference to the deadly 
sins that finally settles the matter, so far as Isabella is concerned. If 
the sin be a deadly one, nothing — ^not even the highest motive of 
self-sacrifice —can justify it : among deadly sins there can be no 
degrees. 

115. '< And shamed life, a hateful ". See Rule VIII. 

125-6. ''that lawlesse and incertaine thought. Imagine howl- 
** ing ". The comma after " thought " indicates transposition 
(Rule III.). The picture is that of the raving maniacs who howl at 
the creations of their own disordered imaginations. Ingleby saw the 
true line of interpretation, without the help of the punctuation, which 
strongly confirms his view. 

128. " penury ** is one of the few material corrections that can 
be accepted without reserve. 

136. "Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice?" Claudio 
was already affected with civil death by his sentence. This and its 
consequences would be removed by his pardon, which would, there- 
fore, make him a man a£ain. 

140. '' slip of wildemesse ". The word "slip" imports foreign 
origin (see 'All's Well that Ends Well ' I. iii. 152-4) : '< wildemesse ", 
the nature of that origin. 

152-5. For italicised colon after "with you" see Rule XIII. 
For comma after " require " see Rule 1. or Rule IX. 

156. For comma after " leysure " see Rule V« 
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157* For italicised colon after '* affaires " see Rule XIII. 

182-8. For commas after "faire" (182), "in beauty " (184), 
and "complexion " (185-6) see Rule I. or Rule IV. For the comma 
after '<to you" (187) both Rule I. and Rule III. may be applied. 
For italicised colon after *'good" (183) see Rule XIII. 

193. For colon after '' resolve him *' see Rule XI. It is as if 
the words that follow are the very words she would use to Angeloi see 
on iL 8-9. 

197-8. "I will open my lips in vaine". Compare "whom 
when Darius knew by his voyce to be of his countrie, he tooke it for 
a comfort of his present fortune, that he should speake before he 
died, to one that understood him, and not utter his last words in 
vaine " (' Barckley's Felicitie of Man ', 1603, p. 172). Whence we may 
perhaps deduce that Isabella means ** I will make no intelligible 
utterance '*, just as in ' Job ' xxxv. 16, " open his mouth in vayne " is 
much the same as " talk nonsense." 

202-3. " to the love I have in doing good ; a remedie presents 
it selfe". We have here a sentence separated from the preceding 
sentence by a comma (Rule V.), and the comma which we might 
have expected after "good" owing to transposition (Rule III.) 
becomes a sismi-colon under Rule VI. 

220. " Shee " is, I think, rightly taken as the object, and " this 
Angelo " as the subject. Compare " She Claudio that you wrong*d, 
looke you restore " (V. 527). The italicised colon after " married " 
b very expressive (Rule XIII.) if it can be regarded as a note of 
exclamation. 

221. "was affianced to her oath" This simply means that 
Angelo had pledged his oath to hers ; but the form of expression 
was chosen, because hers was the only true oath in the transaction, 
and to serve the contrast between her oath and the vows which he 
had swallowed whole (234-5). 

230-1. "her combynate-husband. Compare IV. iii. 153 ("I 
am combined by a sacred vow ")• 

235-6. "pretending in her, discoveries of dishonour". See 
V. 214-6. For comma after "her" see Rule I. 

236-7. If all h|d gone well, Mariana had been "bestow'd" on 
Angdo: as it is her lamentation takes his place, "lamentation" 
seems to suggest " mourning ", which, though not expressed, suggests 
" weares ". 

252-3. " (lil^e an impediment in the current) ". So 'All's Well 
that Ends Well' V. iii. 216-7, '* As ail impediments in fancies course 
Are motives of more fiancie "• 
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257-9* For the italicised colons after *Mong" and "con- 
venience" see Rule XIII. The ordinary colon after "in it" is 
evidently of less value. 

260-1. "this being granted in course, and now foUowes all". 
For "and" see on IV. iii. 141-3. "in course" seems to mean 
" duly ". For colon after " all " see Rule XI. 

266-7. " ^hc corrupt Deputy scaled ". In view of the epithet 
"corrupt" it seems natural to regard "scale" as the opposite of 
"skin" (II. ii. 136, q. v.). 

(Scene ii.) 

The apportionment of a new scene here is absolutely without 
support from the original, according to which the stage is not for a 
moment empty, the Duke remaining after Isabella departs. For a 
converse change by modern editors see on I. ii. 125. 

3-4. " drinke browne & white bastard " : i.e , probably, lose all 
sense of discrimination, the result being an indistinguishable con- 
fusion of strains. 

5. "Oh heavens, what stuffe is heere ^'. The eflfect of the 
contrast in tone of Elbow's words — to which the Duke here adverts 
— with the fine language of the Duke in his conversation with 
Isabella is much impaired by the change in the scenic arrangement 
introduced by modern editors. 

8-9. " by order of the Law ; a fur'd gowne to keep him warme". 
For the semi-colon after "Law" compare i. 193 and see Rule XI. 
The words which follow it are to be taken as if they were verbally 
what the Law prescribed. 

9-10. " and furd with Foxe and Lamb-skins too " : Compare the 
foxfur'd usurer (' Pilgrimage to Parnassus ' 654, Afacray), 

26. "away" is an obvious misprint for "array", which was 
partly helped by the omission of a comma after " eate ", which may 
perhaps be accounted for by Rule XLV. 

30-1. "prove" and "proof" are similarly used in Briefs for 
Counsel at the present day. If, however, the reduced facsimile is 
right in placing no stop after "prove", compare I. ii. 49 and IV. vi. 9. 

35-6. "he ha *s given him warning". According to Mr. P. A. 
Daniel's time-analysis II. i. and the present scene take place on the 
same day. If the view maintained in these notes be correct, the 
present scene occurs on the second day after the other (see Appendix 
B), and a more natural interval is provided between Pompey's first 
and second airest. For comma before " he " see Rule V. 
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6i. ''she is her selfe in the tub". She is in a situation similar 
to that formerly occupied by the beef, namely, in the powdering tub. 

103. ''he puts transgression too 't*': see on I. i. 5. 

121. "he is a motion generative": 1.^., " he is as generative as 
a puppet". The alternatives seem to be to take "generative " to be 
passive (Abbott 3), or to follow Steevens who explained it to mean 
" of the masculine gender " ; and certainly not to tamper with the 
text. 

156. For comma after " neede " see Rule I. 

164. '* knowledge with deare love", "deare" may be the 
comparative: compare "Sith you were nere the nere your love 
therefore" (Harington's 'Orlando Furioso' I. 19) i,e.y "since you 
were never the nearer your love therefor **. But is it not really more 
forcible to take " deare " to be the positive ? 

194. " untrussing ". Compare "Go kisse the eccho, and bid 
love untrusse " (Lyly's ' Woman in the Moone ' V.). 

216-7. No less than three promises of marriage, upon which 
Fate, on various accounts, seemed to frown, are brought to fulfilment 
in the course of this play, viz. (a) Claudio's, (b) Angelo's, and (c) 
Lucio's. 

243-5* '' ^o^ ^ i^ is ^s dangerous, etc." " and as " introduces 
a statement of the extent of the preceding proposition. 

249. For italicised colon after " world " see Rule XIII. 

252. For comma after " strifes" see Rule I. 

277. For comma after " bis owne life " see Rule IV. 

283-304. These much-abused lines do not constitute a soliloquy 
in the sense in which that word is used for the artifice by which a 
character reveals thoughts passing through his mind as a partaker in 
the action represented which would otherwise remain undisclosed to 
the audience. They are rather of the nature of a chorus summar- 
ising the drama's import for the benefit of the audience, and may also 
be regarded, in some measure, as a personal pronouncement of the 
poet himself. The reason for their position is that we are now 
passing from the domain of tragedy to that of comedy, but before the 
transition is complete the poet wishes to emphasise the moral which 
might be lost sight of in the approaching reign of comic method 
(299.304). Such solemnity of utterance as we have in 283-298 
would be out of place at the conclusion of the play when the comic 
spirit has effected a happy ending, but something of the kind seems 
to be hinted at in its last line — a suggestion being permissible, where 
a sermon would be oppressive. The very words " meete you all 
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are intended to suggest something like a repetition of this admirable 
little homily which the Duke here delivers to the audience. 

283-4. ** He who the sword of Heaven will beare, Should be 
as holy, as seveare ". We may compare Henry Smith's ' Memento 
for Magistrates ' : — *' the civill Magistrate, who beareth the sword, is 
called the Minister of God, as well as the spiritual Magistrate that 
preacheth the word : and that no doubt to the intent he might take 
care as well to maintaine true religion, as to minister deserved 
discipline ". For comma after '< beare " see Rule I. or Rule IX. 

285. "to know": /.^., "for knowing", "for the world to 
" know ". This should be added to the instances given by Abbott 
of the gerundive use of the infinitive (Abbott 356), See also the 
passage from Smith quoted in next note. 

286. " Grace to stand, and Vertue go " : in other words the 
permanence of Grace and the walk of Virtue "• We may illustrate 
the couplet from Smith's 'Magistrates Scripture', where we read "he 
which commaunds others should exceede other in gifts of grace, 
that they may know him from the rest, and say. This is he, for hee 
exceedes the rest in vertue ". 

287-8. "More, nor lesse to others paying, Then by selfe- 
ofifences weighing". Compare V. 11 1-3 ("if he had so offended He 
would have waigh'd thy brother by himselfe"). Both Escalus 
(11. i. 8-16) and Isabella (II. ii. 126, 136-141) have striven to induce 
Angelo to act upon this phase of the principle of " Measure, for 
Measure ", which it is one main object of this drama to emphasise — 
an object which in itself is sufficient to justify the happy ending. 
For the absence of comma after " lesse " see Rule XIV. 

289-90. " Shame to him, whose cruell striking, Kills for faults 
of his owne liking ". Compare IV. ii. 86-7 : also Smith's ' Memento 
for Magistrates ' {** how foule a fault were it, that the man which is 
appointed to punish adultery, should be more worthy of correction for 
the same kind of sinne, then the party punished ? ") For comma 
after " striking " see Rule IV. or Rule IX. 

292. " my vice " confirms the view that the Duke is speaking 
^uast chorus. 

294. " Though Angel on the outward side ". Compare Smith's 
Magistrates Scripture (" £ven you which glister like Angels, whom 
the worid admires, and sues, and bowes to, which are called honour- 
able, mighty, and gracious Lords"). 

295. " made in crimes '\ For this expression I would compare 
'All's Well, that £nd's Weir, IV. iii. 21-2 ("thinkes himselfe made 
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in the unchaste composition")* For comma after *' crimes" see 
Rule I. 

296. '' Making practise ". I take this to be an inversion of 
'' practise making '*, " making " being the verbal noun from " make ", 
and bearing some such sense as '' counterfeiting", or <' dupery". 

297-8. "To draw with ydle Spiders strings, Most ponderous 
and substantial! things". Compare II. iv. 12-5 (''oh place, oh 
formcy How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit Wrench awe 
from fooles, and tye the wyser soules To thy false seeming*'). For 
comma after '' strings '* see Rule I. 

299. For comma after " vice " see Rule III. 

303. '*Pay with folsehood, false exacting". For comma after 
<< falsehood " see Rule I. 

304. Had the tragic line been adhered to, it had been a sorry 
performance of the old contracting. In the application of the princi- 
ple of "Measure, for Measure" something is due to the faithful 
Mariana. 

ACT IV. 

Scene L 

15. "My mirth it much displeas'd, but pleas'd my woe*. 
Mariana was contentedly confirmed by the song, because it resembled 
unto her the same state wherein her mind already was. See Hooker's 
' Ecclesiastical Politic ' V. 38. 

16-7. Compare "In harmony the very Image and Character 
even of Vertue and Vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their 
resemblances, and brought, by having them often iterated, into a love 
of the things themselves. For which cause there is nothing more 
contagious and pestilent then some kindes of Harmonic ; then some 
nothing more strong and potent unto good" (Hooker's £. P. V. 38). 

36-8. An instance of our having, metrically, to read two lines 
together: cf. II. ii. 91-2; IV. iii. 95-6 ; V. 307-i2» 

42. "In action all of precept": that is, in action that was 
concentrated on the purpose of giving direction. 

43. " The way twice ore ". This accounts for the Duke's 
arrival — delayed though it had been — at the moated grange before 
Isabella. 

47. For italicised colon after "briefe " see Rule XIII. 

63-6. " Run with these false" : " false " qualifies the verb "Run", 
just as "mostcontrarious'^ qualifies "Quest". "Quest" is of course 
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the verb — capitalised because it is a technical term of the chase and 
used metaphorically — which signifies the g;iving tongue of the dog on 
the scent of game. ** most contrarious Quest " is best explained by 
the phrase "hunt-counter", as to which see * Diary of Master William 
Silence ', p. 5 1 , and the quotations there given. " escapes " : compare 
'Euphues' (Arber) p. 147, "Who knoweth not the escapes of 
children, as they are smal so they are soon amended?": perhaps the 
idea underlying the word is " breaking from proper control ". The 
Duke here resumes the train of thought on which he had launched 
in III. ii. 200-3, ^^^ t^^ scope of which he now enlarges so as to 
include not only the " Backwounding calumnie '* that " The whitest 
vertue strikes **, but the falseness of the reputation that Angelo had 
acquired, as now palpably demonstrated by the assignation with 
Isabella. The grandeur of the Duke's meditations has the efifect of 
magnifying the time it takes to persuade Mariana, for whose readiness 
we have, also, been sufficiently prepared by the pleasure she takes in 
the Song (** But my kisses bring againe, bring againe"). 

73. "pre-contract". Cavendish in *The Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey ' uses this word in reference to the secret engagement 
between Lord Percy and Mistress Anne Boleyn, the former speaking 
of " the weighty burthen " of his pre-contract. It is also to be found 
in the 'Canons Ecclesiasticall ' though with what precise meaning 
may be doubted. 

76. "Doth flourish the deceit": for "flourish" compare 
" Neither let it in this case be prejudicial unto the truth that men 
have done heretofore in sundry councils, to flourish out the matter 
withal: that is to say, either serving their own turn, or giving place 
to the time, or else blinded through ignorance" (Translation of 
Gardiner's 'De Vera Obedientia\' 1553, Heywood's Edition, pp. 
79-80), where "flourish out" may, for form, be compared to the 
expression " paint out " which was frequently used, where we should 
now write, simply, " paint ". 

77. "Our Come *s to reape, for yet our Tithes to sow". 
" Tithe " has relation to " pre-contract " (73), the associating idea 
being obligation. For the general meaning we may compare " And 
when the Farmer sowes, Then the Parson knowes he shall have a 
Tithe " (* Cobbes Prophecies, etc."). But there may perhaps also be 
a reference to an incident of the old law of Tithe thus described by 
Sir Simon Degge : — " where the custom was that the Parson should 
have the tenth Land from the Hedge and the Parishioner neglects to 
sow the tenth Land, the Parson shall not have his Tythe in kind, but 
a special action on the case for not sowing it " (' Parson's Counsellor', 
6th Edition, p. 236). The inference, anyway, will be " there is a 
remedy if we choose to prosecute it "• 
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Scene ii. 

8. The classificatioD together of Claudio and Barnardine might 
account for the italicised colon after Barnardine, but it may merely 
be a case of attraction : see Rule XIII. 

46. " Evcrie true man's apparrell fits your Theefe ". Far from 
condescending to give Pompey a proof, Abhorson intimates that a 
proof would be thrown away upon one who argues as Pompey has 
just done. The "true man's apparreir' is the honourable title 
"Misterie" which Abhorson claims for his calling, and regards 
Pompey as a thief for claiming for his. The initial capital in 
'^ Theefe ** supports the personal reference. 

47-50. " If it be too little for your theefe, &c.". Pompey here 
turns the scale against Abhorson, for which, after all, a feather 
suffices (31-2). He assumes that Abhorson's words are intended as 
a proof, and dexterously converts them into the proposition '* every 
thief s apparel fits your hangman '' (The Hangman, we know, " hath 
no leane wardrobe : " see also 'Promos and Cassandra', First Part, 
II. vi.). We may paraphrase as follows : — " If it be too little for the 
thief upon whom you operate (''your theefe", without initial capital) 
the true man you claim to be is glad enough to get his perquisite, 
without being particular as to size. Therefore it, so far, fits you. 
Hence you are in a similar case to the thief whom the apparel fits, as 
you say; whence it follows that the victim of your operations will for 
the purposes of your argument take the place of the true man. Let 
us proceed upon these lines. If the apparel in question is too big for 
you ('* your Theefe '* with initial capital) you think it little enough ; 
you would not have complained, had it been bigger. In this way I 
unfold the significance of your proposition. There is no mystery 
about it ". So Pompey makes out that the thief stands in the same 
relation to the hangman as the true man does to the thief, the 
inference being that the hangman's calling is less respectable than 
that of the thief. 

56. "foure a clocke**. The executioner, doubtless, had to 
have his apparatus ready some time before the execution ; perhaps at 
the commencement of the day on which he was to operate. Angelo 
seems to count on this (123-5). 

61. "y'are". Compare 'Anthony and Cleopatra* III. xi. 
1 30- 1. The spelling preserves Pompey 's pronunciation of "yare '\ 

73. " by, and by"; addressed to the party knocking. 

86-7. "were he meal'd with that Which he corrects, then were 
he tirrannous". The word "abstinence" (84) suggests that the 
metaphor is from feeding. We may paraphrase " did he indulge his 
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appetite with that from which he would force others to abstain, 
then etc ". For " meal ", see * Century Dictionary'. 

89. ''sildome when'': t,e.^ '^when seldom": see Abbott 420 
and 421. 

92. "unsisting". We probably owe this admirable word to 
Shakespeare's coinage. The small back or side door ('^ Posterne '') 
yields signs of instability at the violence of the strokes, which were 
more suited to the great massive door of the prison. 

loi. '^ upon the verie siege of Justice": see 11. i. 33-6. 

103-4. " Lords man " : probably a generic name for a retainer 
of a Lord. The Provost's hope again revives (compare 74-5) at the 
advent of the Messenger. The folio distribution should, therefore, 
not be meddled with. 

1 15-6. For semi-colon after ^^Mercie" see RuleX. : and for 
the comma after " love " see Rule I. 

134. For colon after " borne " see Rule X. 

142. For comma after ^^Angelo'' see Rule I. 

1 5 1-2. ^' insensible of mortality, and desparately mortall ". : /.^«, 
"regardless of death, though absolutely without chance of life ", now 
that '' his fact " had been proved. 

162. For comma after *' Provost " see Rule I. 

211. For comma after '' this " see Rule IV. or Rule IX. 

218. ''by chance" must here mean ''as it happens". It seems 
so natural to take " writ" as referring to the "letters of strange tenour " 
(216), that I would suggest an ellipsis of "is " after "nothing" : see 
Abbott 403, and compare I. ii. 73-4, iii. 26. 

226-7. "i' w almost cleere dawne". We are now fairly 
launched into the third day after the sentence, and Angelo is, no 
doubt, congratulating himself that the execution will take place within 
the prescribed limit. See on I. ii. 73.4 and Appendix B. 

Scene iii. 

5-6. "a commoditie of browne paper ". Compare 'Decker's 
Seven Deadly Sinnes', pp. 39-40: "these are Usurers: who for a 
little money, and a greate deal of trash : (as Fire-shovels, browne- 
paper, motley cloake-bags, &c.) bring young Novices into a fooles 
Paradice, till they have sealed the Morgage of their lands, and then 
like Pedlers, goe they (or some Familiar spirit for them raizde by 
the Usurers) up and downe to cry Commodities^ which scarce yeeld 
the third part of ye sum for which they take them up " : so also Hall, 
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" But Nummius eas'd the needy gallants care, With a base bargaine 
of bis blowen ware, Of fiisted hoppes now lost for lacke of sayle, Or 
mol'd browne-paper that could nought availe" (Satires IV. v, 115-8). 

39. "Straw": compare 'All's Well, that Ends Well' IV. iii. 
387-91. Barnardine's influential friends would otherwise doubtless 
have procured him better bedding. 

60. For italicised colon after " billets " sec Rule XIII. 

85. For comma after " presently " see Rule V. 

91. "continue" seems to be simply "keep". Compare the 
passage quoted by Croft in his monumental edition of 'The Gover- 
nour' Vol. II, p. 171, "he copied hyme lo one of his houndes, and 
so cotitynewed hyme for a lyme." 

95-6. We have here a case of two lines having, metrically, to 
be read together: compare II. ii. gi-z, IV. 1. 36-8, V. 307-12. 
"yond" should, therefore, stand. 

105, For italicised colon after "publikely" see Rule XIII. 
" him " must necessarily refer to the Provost, for Escahis and Angelo 
are to meet the Duke "at the gates" (140). It may be observed that 
in the Fifth Act, according to the folio, the Provost does not enter 
till 274. The meeting "at the consecrated Fount" was lo take place 
shortly before the Duke's public entry ("from thence, &c.") with a 
view to settling the final arrangements, and the Provost, no doubi, 
was occupied during the early part of the Fifth Act in holding the 
Duke's disguise and those concerned who were not in the Court in 
readiness. No one was privy to these arrangements but the Duke, 
the Provost, and Frier Peter (112-3, ^- ^"^)» 

108. "weale-ballanc'd forme". This, surely, means "orderly 
arrangement that eijuipoises (or steadies) the weal". Schmidt is 
not (ar from the right track, but seems to mistake the abstract 
'' form " for the concrete " forms ", and also fails lo see that " weale- 
ballanc'd " is not a participial formation, but belongs to that class of 
adjectives derived from nouns by means of the suffix eJ, which in the 
Appendix to his Lexicon he so amply illustrates. It is as if there 
were some such contrivance as a " weale-ballance", form being the 
counterpoise that keeps the "weale" in equilibrium. Angelo's 
criminality deserves instant exposure and punishment, but the 
interests of others are concerned lo which too hasty a process would 
be inimical, and, moreover, the Duke designs that ihe full significance 
of the circumstances and the lessons they involve should be clearly 
exhibited for the public benefit. Sir Thomas Elyot defines "a publike 
weale" as "abody lyvyng, compacte or made of sondryastates and de- 
grees of men, whiche is disposed by the ordre of equite and governed 
by the rule and moderation of reasoo" ('TheGovernour'I.L). Shake- 
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speare probably found a hint for the expression in ' Promos and 
Cassandra' ("tendering the general benefit of the community before 
her special case *' Argument : also " Our gratious king, before hir 
wretched smart, Preferd the helth, of this our common weale" 
Second Fart V. ii.) . 

114. " Peace hoa, be heere '*. See Rule I. 

132-3. For commas after "jot" and "therefore" see Rule V. 

139. '* Escalus and Angelo*\ See on I. i. 46. 

141-3. "If you can pace your wisdome In that good path that 
I would wish it go, And you shal have your bosome on this wretch, 
&c." For this use of "And" we may compare III. i. 260-1. In 
both cases what precedes the conjunction is easily convertible into 
something like a request, the conjunctiop introducing the consequence 
of compliance. 

151. ** to the head of Angelo ". See Furness's New Variorum 
* Much adoe about Nothing ', V. i. 70. 

153. "combined". Compare III. i. 230-1 ("combynate- 
husband "). 

158. "Good 'even". It is early morning, but Lucio has 
probably not yet retired to rest, and regards, or affects to regard it as 
a continuation of the previous evening. We may perhaps have a 
similar use of the expression in 'Hamlet' I. ii. 167, where it may 
suggest Hamlet's sleeplessness and melancholy, both of which are 
pregnant causes of the neglect of the passage of time. 

Scene iv. 

I. For comma after " writ" see Rule I. or Rule IX. 

6. "reliver": probably a misprint of the written "deliver": 
"d" may even now be written so as to be scarce distinguishable 
from " r "* 

13. For colon after " his reason for that " see Rule XL 

19. "men of sort and suite ". For " sort " see Furness' New 
Variorum 'Much adoe about Nothing' I. i, 12. We may perhaps 
have here an instance of Hendiadys^ the expression meaning "men 
of the class who owe attendance (or, perhaps, whose lot it was to 
attend) on the Duke " : in which case it would be, practically, equiva- 
lent to "courtiers". 

22. "Good night". We are now near the close of the third 
day after Claudio's sentence. 

28. '*yet reason dares her no" : /.^., "yet reason defies her to 
refuse compliance with its dictates ". 
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29* ''beares of a credent bulke'^ ''of" is, of coursei the 
modern "oflf" — no misprint, but an old alternative spelling: "To 
beare of" or " to beare off" is "to ward oflf". Compare ** Dion saith 
that English men could suffer watching and labor, hunger and thirst, 
and beare of all storms with head and shoulders " (Gosson's * Schoole 
of Abuse ', p. 24, Shakespeare Society Edition) : also " Here's neither 
bush, nor shrub to beare off any weather at all " (" Tempest " II. ii. 
18-9). "a credent bulke" is **a mass of credence". We have 
"credent" in 'Winters Tale* I. ii. 143. These uses of the word 
should be regarded as examples of Abbott 3. 

Scene v. 

This scene and the next take place shortly before the Duke's 
entry, on the day after the preceding scene. The Duke's disguise 
has "at the consecrated Fount" been handed to the Provost, who has 
gone to arrange for the production of Barnardine, Claudio, and 
Juliet. 

1, "deliver me". The delivery of these letters to the Duke in 
response to the proclamation (iv. 9-12), in the street during his entry, 
which is not represented, leads up to the Fifth Act which subsequently 
takes place in the Court of Justice. 

Scene vi. 

2. For omission of comma after "so" see Rule X[V. 

4. "He saies ". This must refer to Frier Peter who necessa- 
rily coached Isabella in the part she had to play : for neither Duke 
nor Provost could be in two places at the same time, and lines 5-8 
evidently anticipate Frier Peter's action in V. 137-42, 152-62, and 
244-7. 

9. The use of dashes is rare in the Folio. The uncompleted 
sentence is, therefore, indicated by the absence of a stop as before 
in I. ii. 49. iSuch cases suggest careful attention to the punctuation 
of the manuscript on the part of the printer. 

14. "to Hent or catch hold on", Minsheu. 



ACT V. 

I. "My very worthy Cosen". Compare 165, 240, and 248 
(" My noble and well-warranted Cosen"). A.nd for the source of the 
title see i Esdras iii. 7 ("And he shal sit next to Darius for his 
wisdome and shal be called Darius cousin") : also /did. iv. 42 ("and 
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thou shalt have libertie to sit by me, and shalt be called my 
cousin"). 

37. For colon after *' strange" see RuleX.; for comma after 
" speake ", Rule V. 

53. For absence of comma after " ground " see Rule XIV. 

54. For colon after ''absolute" see Rule X. 

57. For italicised colon after '^ arch-villaine " see Rule XCII. 

62. For comma after the first '^ thing " see Rule IV. 

71. For comma after ^^ Angela ^* see Rule V. 

74. " As then " : see Abbott 114. 

81-2. "and when you have A businesse for yourselfe: pray 
heaven ^ou then Be perfect ". See Rule X. 

93. '* In briefe, to set the needlesse processe by : How I per- 
swaded ". See Rule XI. 

95. For '* refeld " compare " See by how many ways this may 
be retelled" (Lodge's * Seneca on Benefits' VI. 21). 

101. **My sisterly remorse" is emphasised by the comma 
(Rule IV.), or we may apply Rule IX. 

1 20. For comma after " wrong'd " see Rule I. 

123. For comma after "fall" see Rule IV. 

145. *' nor a temporary medler ". Have we here some latent 
association founded on a play upon the Latin words '' cuculus " and 
" cucullus "? Pliny describes " cuculus " as **ales temporarius ". For 
absence of comma after '* medler " see Rule XIV. 

166. 'Mmpartiall". This is intended to be taken as a compli- 
ment to Angelo, as if he could be safely trusted with the decision of 
a case in which he was personally concerned. The Duke himself 
does actually take part. 

201. For absence of comma after " Angela " see Rule XIV. 

202. << thou sworst " is to be regarded as an interposition under 
Rule I. 

206. "garden-house" (again 223). Compare *Two noble 
kinsmen' IV. iii. 50-1 ("th' other curses a suing fellow and her 
garden house "), and the illustrations given by commentators. 

217. For absence of comma after " from her " see Rule XIV. 

230. "informal!": the opposite of "formall" in 'Comedy of 
Errors' V, 105. For comma after "women" see Rule IV. or 
Rule IX. 
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239* For absence of comma after ' Escalus ' see Rule XIV. 

247. "Goe, doe it instantly^'. This is addressed to Frier 
Peter, for the Provost has not yet put in an appearance. Either 
Friar Peter or the Provost is wanted outside the Court, for what is 
otherwise to become of the Duke's disguise, or who is to hold 
Barnardine, Claudio, and Juliet in readiness for production at the right 
moment? See also on IV. iii. 105. <<doe it" may very well bear 
the sense of "effect it " or '* see it done ". 

252-3. " Well determined upon these slanderers " : an instance 
of a line beginning with two trochees. 

274. For the stage direction see on 247. The Provost enters 
for the first time in this Act, having been relieved by Frier Peter. 

280. "with the ProvosV\ Lucio's mention of the Provost 
confirms the view that the Provost has not appeared before. 

290. For comma after " honoured " see Rule IV. 

307. For comma after " him " see Rule IV. 

307-12. **Toth' Duke himselfe then he". 

These efifective lines are, metrically, to be read together, the last 
syllable in each, except the last line, supplying the place of the absent 
unaccented first syllable of the succeeding line. The movement 
practically becomes trochaic. Compare II. ii. 91-2, IV. i. 36-8, iii. 95-6. 

317. For comma after ^'Lawes'* see Rule IV., and compare 
the title of the Play. 

354-5. " sheepe-biting ". The allusion seems to be to the 
sheep-biting dog which would only be worth hanging, the vice being 
regarded as practically incurable. Compare "Here like a sheepbiter " 
(Nash's ' Jacke Wilton', p. 100), where there is no doubt allusion to 
the cunning or "leary " look associated with this propensity, whether 
in the animal or its human counterpart. 

362-3. What appear to the unimaginative eye as defects of 
stage direction are, I venture to think, often an indication of the 
feeling with which Elizabethan actors realized their parts. 

370-1. "like powre divine, Hath look'd upon my passes". No 
explanation I have seen of the word " passes " is at all satisfying. It 
means, I think, " judgments " : compare the use of the verb " passe " 
in II. i. 19. There can be no doubt that the passage is reminiscent 
of 'Job' xl. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, and 12 ("Then Job answered the Lord, 
saying, Beholde, I am vile, what shall I answere thee : therefore I 

will lay my hande upon my mouth Then answered 

the Lorde unto Job out of the whirle winde, and sayde .... 
Wilt thou disanul my judgement : or wilt thou condemne mee, that 
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thou mayest be righteous : Is thy power then like the power of God : 
maketh thy voyce a sound as his doeth « • . • Looke on every 
one that 1$ arrogant and bring him lowe, and destroy the wicked in 
their place ". — [Bishops' Bible). 

373. The comma after "Trial" emphasises the antithesis 
between " Triall " and " Confession " : see Rule IV. For attainder 
by confession see Cowell's 'Interpreter* (1637) sub voce ** attainted '*. 

384-6. "Advertysing" and "Atturnied" savour of legal 
practice. The former is equivalent to ''advising'*: the latter, to 
** retained ". 

393. **rash remonstrance". We cannot afford to lose the 
alliteration by reading '' demonstrance ". Besides "remonstrance " 
carries the idea of opposition, which is quite agreeable with the 
context. 

403. For colon after " honor '* see Rule II. 

405-7. Compare " Thou wycked man, might it not thee suffice, 
By worse then force, to spoyle her chastitie, But heaping sinne on 
sinne against thy oth. Hast cruelly her brother done to death ^' 
(* Promus and Cassandra ', Second Part III. ii.). "promise-breach" 
is the " Laesio Fidei " of the Canon Law. Jeremy Taylor speaks of 
iht *^ Sacrilege and Vow-breach in Ananias and Sapphira'' ('Holy 
Dying', 1670, p. 114). 

410. The italicised colon after "death" seems clearly a note 
of exclamation, fitly placed at the close of what " the Law cries out". 
See Rule XIII. 

411. "Haste still paies haste, and leasure, answers leasure". 
Eor the comma after "leasure" compare * Romeo and Juliet* I. i. 
1 1-2 (Second Quarto) : — " To move is to stir, and to be valiant, is to 
stand ". The reason for the emphasis (Rule IV.) is that " leasure ", 
besides being the contrary of "Haste", is the very quality that 
Angelo's conduct has not shown, just as Gregorie's point is that 
Sampson is not valiant. (The folio text of Romeo and Juliet com- 
matises both. infinitive subjects). 

419. For comma after the second " husband " see Rule V. 

424. "by confutation". The ductus lUerarum effectually 
disposes of the possibility of "confutation" being a misprint for 
"confiscation". In the present Act we have met with the verb 
** confutes" (loi), where it clearly means "leaves with nothing to say 
for itself" or "reduces to silence ", for it is "after much debatement". 
So, here, the forfeiture incurred by Angelo precludes any claim to 
his late possessions being raised against the Duke's : the attainder 
operates as a complete bar. Wilson, in * The Arte of Rhetorique ', 
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defines *' the confutation " as ** the dissolving or wyping awaie of all 
suche reasons as make against us*' (as quoted by Croft in his Edition 
of * The Govemour '). 

436. The comma after "ghost" separates subject and object^ 
which are brought together by transposition (Rule III). 

445. For comma after "you " see Rule I. 

451-5. "For Angelo, his Act did not ore-take his bad intent \ 
For metre compare I. i. 8. The following from the speech of the 
Attorney General (Coke) at the trial of Essex and Southampton 
(Shakespeare's Patron) may be compared : — ** by the law the thought 
or imagination of the death of the Prince is treason ; but because the 
thoughts are only known to God, it is not permitted to be so ad- 
judged, till they appear by discovery either byword or writing, or 
some outward act", "subjects" and therefore amenable to the 
laws. For absence of stop after ''subjects" see Rule XIV: for 
comma after " intents " Rule VIII. 

486. For comma after ** advise him " see Rule V. 

498. "her worth, worth yours". The nominative absolute, 
there being an ellipsis of "being" between the two ''worth"s which 
is indicated by the comma after the first (Rule VIII). The "propor- 
tions" (213) are now reversed. 

513. " Mistris Kate Keepe-downe " (III. ii. 2x5, &c., IV. iii. 
183, &c.) is not forgotten by the Duke. 

524-5. For comma after "my Lord" see Rule I. The force 
of the comma after " death " is as if the words " in addition to " were 
inserted: it is^ therefore^ an emphasis comma (Rule IV.). 

527. For comma after " wrong'd " see Rule III. 

538. For semi-colon after " incline " see Rule X. 

541. "that meete you all should know". Had the Duke 
commenced a discourse with "Meete you all should know this", no 
one would have found fault with his grammar : and this is the con- 
struction which the folio presents us with, merely varied by the 
relative " that " taking the place of the demonstrative " this ". See 
on III. ii. 283-304. 

" TAe Scme—Viennar 

See Grant White's note in ' Shakespeare's Scholar ' on < Period 
of the Action '. 

" The names of all the Actors." 
For ^^ Angela " see on I. i. 48-50 and III. ii. 294. 
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^* Claudio^' impresses us with much more sympathy than his 
namesake in 'Much Ado About Nothing**^ It is true he breaks 
down momentarily, and weakly looks for something more material 
than ghostly comfort, but his admirable fidelity to Juliet (I. ii. 157), 
owing to which, probably, he has fallen into the clutches of the Law, 
pleads powerfully in his favour, as well as the general concern at his 
doom. 

For *^fantastique " see Overbury's " A Phantastique *'. 

Of the ^^ Friers'\ it has been proposed to strike out ** Thomas'". 
and give his part to ^^ Peter'' : but ** Thomas" may well have been a 
kind of Superior in charge of a Religious House near **the conse- 
crated Fount ", who told off "Fe/er" to assist the Duke. 

We in London, who have almost daily ocular demonstration of 
the use a policeman makes pf his elbows, can have no difficulty in 
recognising the appropriateness of the Constable's appellation. 

'* Isabella " may have been suggested by the Isabella of Ariosto's 
* Orlando Furioso ', who " gave her selfe to praier and pure divinity. 
And vow'd to God her life and her virginity " (HaringtonXXIV. 73) : 
compare also ''Whoever shall hereafter beare that name, Shall be 
both wise and continent and chast, Of faultlesse manners, and of 
spotlesse fame" (Idid. XXIX. 31). 

For ^^ Juliet" see on II. iii. 40-2. 

" Mistris Over-don " is self-explanatory. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The following Rules seem to govern many of the peculiarities 
which are found in the punctuation of the Folio. 

RULES. 

I. Where a clause, phrase, or even a word, is interposed in 
the direct line of construction a comma is often not found at the 
beginning of the interposition, but the resumption of the direct line 
of construction is marked by a comma at its end. 

Illustrations. I. i. 8, i6, 28, 43, 46; ii. 16, 137-9, 165 ; iii. 9, 
21,49; iv. 42, 72: II. i. 7; "• ii» 73. 74i 122: III. i. 154, 182, 
1S4, 186, 187, 23s; ii. 156. 252, 283, 295, 297,303: IV. ii. 116, 
142, 162; iii. 114; iv. I : V. 120, 202, 445, 524. 

II. Where there is more than one interposition in the direct 
line of construction, or where an interposition involves intervening 
punctuation, there is a tendency to mark the resumption of that line 
by a semi-colon or a colon. 

Illustrations, — I. ii. 172 ; iv. 33 ; II. i. 258; III. 1. 26; V. 403. 

III. When the direct line of construction is displaced by trans- 
position, a comma will sometimes mark the pause necessary for 
effective delivery. 

Note. — ^This Rule stands in close relation with Rule I. for an 
interposition necessarily involves some displacement of the direct line 
of construction. It explains the comma found separating subject and 
object, or object and subject in juxta-position ; and will, I think, 
solve such difficulties as ''And sorrow, wagge" ('Much adoe about 
Nothing* V. i. 16), where I take "sorrow" to be the object of the 
verb "wagge". 

Illustrations,—!, i. 3, 48; iii. 10; III. i. 125, 187; ii. 299; 
V. 436, 527. 

IV. As the primary function of the comma is to indicate a 
slight pause, it naturally lends itself for the purposes of emphasis. 

Note. — This Rule stands in close relation to Rule I. and 
Rule III., which are not unaffected by the principle of emphasis by 
position. 
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Illustrations, — ^Title: I. i. 14, 32, 48; ii. 26, 169; Hi. 29; 
i^* 33» 54» 82: ir. i. 67; ii. 102, 184; iv. 119, 171 : III. i. 41, 88, 
92, 182, 184, 186; ii. 277, 289 : IV. ii. 211 : V. dz^ loi, 123, 230, 

29o» 307» 3i7i 525- 

V. A comma is frequently used to separate sentences in close 
connection with each other. 

Jilustraiions,^!. ii. 57, 134-7 : II. i. 7 ; ii. 4, 59, 126 ; iii. 17 ; 
iv. 63 : III. i. 156, 202 ; ii. 35 : IV. iii. 85, 132, 133 : V. 37, 71, 
419, 486. 

VI. Where a sentence is separated from a preceding sentence 
by a comma, what would otherwise have been a comma within the 
former is sometimes raised in value. 

Illustrations, — III. i. 203: I would adduce also 'All's Well that 
Ends Well', IV. iii. 99.100, though that passage also comes under 
Rule XL A similar principle may govern cases where a comma has 
been used to mark a slight pause unnoticed in modern punctuation 
(see Airs Well that Ends Well, I. i. 242), or where we should other- 
wise have a comma, between two commas that mark off a clause (see 
Ibid, II. iii. 145-6). 

VII. A comma may also be used to separate the members of a 
double object of a single verb, and in analogous cases. 

Illustrations, II. iv. 161 : III. i. 29, 41. 

VIII. As the primary function of a comma is to indicate a 
slight pause, we may naturally expect to meet with it in cases of 
ellipsis. 

Note, — This Rule is really a branch of Rule IV. 

Illustrations, — I. ii. 65: II. iv. 150; III. i. 115; V. 455, 498. 

IX. A comma may also be used to mark off a substantive 
phrase. 

Note, — Instances of Rule I. may often be regarded as falling 
under this rule : those of Rule IV., sometimes. 

Illustrations, — I..ii. 169; iv. .82: II. ii.. 73, 74: III. i. 154; 
ii. 283, 289 : IV. ii. 211 ; iv. I : V. loi, 230. 

X. The colon and semi-colon are sometimes used to separate 
clauses or phrases which balance each other as in comparisons; 
between protasis and apodosis of conditional sentences; and in 
analogous cases. 

Note, — A protasis may also be regarded as an interposition. 
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Illustrations, — I. i. 31 : II. i. 258; iv. 171 : III. i. 26 : IV. ii. 
"S» 134: V. 37, 54, 81, 538. 

XI. The semi-colon and colon are also used where what follows 
is of the nature of an explanation of what precedes. 

Illustrations. I. ii. 131 ; iii. 54; iv. 25, 61: IL iv. loi: 
III. i. 98, 193, 261 ; ii. 8 : IV. iv. 13 ; V. 93. 

XII. In a series of things where one is singled out for the 
premier position by way of pre-eminence it will sometimes be marked 
off from the rest by a semi-colon, the succeeding members of the 
series being separated by commas. 

Illustrations, — I. ii. 88 ; II. ii. 60. 

XIII. An italicised colon often seems to stand for a note of 
exclamation ; and may, at times, be used, by a slight extension of 
the present use of that note, for the purpose of emphasis. It is 
sometimes, however, an ordinary colon attracted by preceding italics. 
There is, of course, danger of confusion between the two kinds of 
colon, and the ordinary colon is often used where a note of exclama- 
tion would be appropriate. 

(Qucere, — Is an italicised semi-colon ever found in the Folio text, 
even in italicised passages ? In such passages both kinds of colon 
occur). 

lilustrations.—l. i. 9, 13, 15, 21, 31, 78; ii. 31, 35, 107, 141, 
187, 200; iv. 7, 14, 17, 24, 28, 33, 41, 43, 66 : II. i. 37. 3^, 41, 44. 
123. I33f 187 ; ii. 41, 43, 6^, 69, 75, 175; iv. 27, 36, 37, 43, 60, 83: 
III. i. 84, 153, 157, 183, 257, 259; ii. 249 : IV. i. 47 ; iii. 60, 105 : 
V. 57, 410. 

XIV. There is a certain principle of economy by which stops 
are omitted in cases where the possibility of mistake is inconceivable ; 
as for instance, where one marked pause involves another that is not 
marked; when a pause coincides with the end of a line and the flow 
of the words requires it ; after italics and brackets, &c. 

Note. — The application of this Rule will depend to some extent 
on the idiosyncrasy of the student. A devotee of the Folio will see 
more examples of it than one who merely regards the Folio as a 
happy hunting ground for misprints. 

Illustrations, — L iv. 61 : II. i. 257; ii. 5, 90, 102, 184; iv. 8, 
13, 20: III. i. 29, 32, 88; ii. 26, 287 : IV. vi. 2 : V. 53, 201, 217, 

239i 454* 
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It must not be supposed that in offering the above Rules for 
consideration their compiler claims that they are universally applied ; 
that the thing signified is always accompanied by the sign ; or that 
inany passages will not be found punctuated exactly as they would be 
if written at the present day. His object is to show that there is a 
kind of order and intelligence discernible in what strikes the modern 
reader as irregular^ and that by dismissing the subject with contempt 
such reader may not only miss the intended force and meaning of a 
passage, but will also lose the benefit of a strong safegiiard against 
unwarrantable alterations in the text. The Rules, which do not 
claim to be exhaustive, are submitted tentatively^ and will, no doubt, 
require extension, addition, and modification before they assume a 
final form. But the subject is one in the study of which we must be 
content to proceed by degrees. 



APPENDIX B. 

Time Analysis. 

One would much rather have Mr. P. A. Daniel as a champion 
than as an opponent, but his time analysis of this drama so con- 
fessedly bristles with difficulties, that it seems to invite an alternative. 
Such an alternative is offered in the above notes, and may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

Day I. (say Monday) I. i. (iii.). 

Day 2. (say Tuesday) I. ii. (iii.) iv. ; II. i. ii. (The day of 
CI audio's sentence). 

Day 3. (say Wednesday) II. iii. iv. 

Day 4. (say Thursday) III. i. ii. ; IV. i. ii (part). 

Day 5. (say Friday) IV. ii (part), iii. iv. 

Day 6. (say Saturday) IV. v. vi : V. 

I do not see that this distribution of the time presents a single 
real difficulty. Two — or three, if we place I. iii. in Day i — days 
will suffice to support " often " in IV. i. 11. The Duke with his sus- 
picions of Angelo would hardly give him the opportunity of killing off 
his subjects, and, I believe, immediately on his departure repairs to a 
religious house — near " the consecrated Fount " and not far from the 
moated grange — whence he returns to Vienna habited as si Friar 
before any mischief can have been done, reappearing as he does just 



in time to prevent, if necessary, the execution of a sentence passed 
on the day after he left. 

It is true that in II. iv. 178 Isabella's ** He to my brother'' gives 
an impression that she will go to him at once, whereas she waits till 
the next morning. She has, however, once before, in I. iv. 85.7, 
expressed an intention of immediate action which she has hardly 
carried out with alacrity ; with the result that Lucio delivers her 
message to Claudio, and is in time to meet Isabella on the way in to 
Angelo, and accompany her during the interview, when he, doubtless, 
expected to meet her on the way out after the interview was over, so 
that he might ascertain its issue (IL ii.). In both cases Isabella's 
shrinking from motives of delicacy — which will also account for the 
strange tone of the opening of her interview with Claudio (III. i. 54-9) 
— is indicated ; in the later case there was a further reason (see on 
III. i. 59). We have yet to realise to what extent an Elizabethan 
dramatist felt justified in relying upon the imagination of his audience. 



P.S. — ^The note on III. i 128 is withdrawn. 
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